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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS 


[Released to the press by the White House May 16] 
To THE ConGrEss OF THE UNITED SraTEs: 

These are ominous days—days whose swift 
and shocking developments force every neutral 
nation to look to its defenses in the light of new 
factors. The brutal force of modern offensive 
war has been loosed in all its horror. New 
powers of destruction, incredibly swift and 
deadly, have been developed; and those who 
wield them are ruthless and daring. No old 
defense is so strong that it requires no further 
strengthening, and no attack is so unlikely or 
impossible that it may be ignored, 

Let us examine, without self-deception, the 
dangers which confront us. Let us measure 
our strength and our defense without self- 
delusion. 

The clear fact is that the American people 
must recast their thinking about national 
protection. 

Motorized armies can now sweep through 
enemy territories at the rate of 200 miles a 
day. Parachute troops are dropped from air- 
planes in large numbers behind enemy lines. 
Troops are landed from planes in open fields, on 
wide highways, and at local civil airports. 

We have seen the treacherous use of the “fifth 
column” by which persons supposed to be peace- 
ful visitors were actually a part of an enemy 
unit of occupation. Lightning attacks, capa- 
ble of destroying airplane factories and muni- 
tion works hundreds of miles behind the lines, 
are part of the new technique of modern war. 

The element of surprise which has ever been 
an important tactic in warfare has become the 
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more dangerous because of the amazing speed 
with which modern equipment can reach and 
attack the enemy’s country. 

Our own vital interests are widespread. 
More than ever the protection of the whole 
American Hemisphere against invasion or con- 
trol or domination by non-American nations 
has the united support of the 21 American re- 
publics, including the United States. More 
than ever this protection calls for ready-at-hand 
weapons capable of great mobility because of 
the potential speed of modern attack. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Oceans were rea- 
sonably adequate defensive barriers when fleets 
under sail could move at an average speed of 5 
miles an hour. Even then by a sudden foray 
it was possible for an opponent actually to burn 
our National Capitol. Later, the oceans still 
gave strength to our defense when fleets and 
convoys propelled by steam could sail the oceans 
at 15 or 20 miles an hour. 

But the new element—air navigation—steps 
up the speed of possible attack to 200, to 300 
miles an hour. 

Furthermore, it brings the new possibilities 
of the use of nearer bases from which an attack 
or attacks on the American Continents could be 
made. From the fiords of Greenland it is 4 
hours by air to Newfoundland; 5 hours to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Quebec; and only 
6 hours to New England. 

The Azores are only 2,000 miles from parts 
of our eastern seaboard, and if Bermuda fell 
into hostile hands it is a matter of less than 3 
hours for modern bombers to reach our shores. 
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From a base in the outer West Indies, the 
coast of Florida could be reached in 200 
minutes. 

The islands off the west coast of Africa are 
only 1,500 miles from Brazil. Modern planes 
starting from the Cape Verde Islands can be 
over Brazil in 7 hours. 

And Para, Brazil, is but 4 flying hours to 
Caracas, Venezuela; and Venezuela but 214 
hours to Cuba and the Canal Zone; and Cuba 
and the Canal Zone are 214 hours to Tampico, 
Mexico; and Tampico is 214 hours to St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Omaha. 

On the other side of the continent, Alaska, 
with a white population of only 30,000 people, is 
within 4 or 5 hours of flying distance to Van- 
couver, Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland. The 
islands of the southern Pacific are not too far 
removed from the west coast of South America 
to prevent them from becoming bases of enor- 
mous strategic advantage to attacking forces. 

Surely, the developments of the past few 
weeks have made it clear to all of our citizens 
that the possibility of attack on vital American 
zones ought to make it essential that we have 
the physical, the ready ability to meet those 
attacks and to prevent them from reaching their 
objectives, 

This means military implements—not on 
paper—which are ready and available to meet 
any lightning offensive against our American 
interest. It means also that facilities for pro- 
duction must be ready to turn out munitions 
and equipment at top speed. 

We have had the lesson before us over and 
over again—nations that were not ready and 
were unable to get ready found themselves over- 
run by the enemy. So-called impregnable forti- 
fications no longer exist. A defense which 
allows an enemy to consolidate his approach 
without hindrance will lose. A defense which 
makes no effective effort to destroy the lines of 
supplies and communications of the enemy will 
lose. 

An effective defense by its very nature re- 
quires the equipment to attack an aggressor on 
his route before he can establish strong bases 
within the territory of American vital interests. 
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Loose talking and thinking on the part of 
some may give the false impression that our 
own Army and Navy are not first-rate, or that 
money has been wasted on them. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

In recent years the defensive power of our 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps has been very 
greatly improved. 

The Navy is stronger today than at any time 
in the Nation’s history. Today also a large pro- 
gram of new construction is well under way, 
Ship for ship, ours are equal to, or better than, 
the vessels of any foreign power. 

The Army likewise is at its greatest peace- 
time strength. Its equipment in quality and 
quantity has been greatly increased and 
improved. 

The National Guard and the reserve strength 
of the two services are better equipped and bet- 
ter prepared than during any other peace-time 
period. 

On the other side of the picture we must visu- 
alize the outstanding fact that since the first 
day of September 1939, every week that has 
passed has brought new lessons learned from 
actual combat on land and sea. 

I cite examples. Where naval ships have 
operated without adequate protection by de- 
fending aircraft, their vulnerability to air at- 
tack has increased. All nations are hard at 
work studying the need of additional antiair- 
craft protection. 

Several months ago the use of a new type of 
magnetic mine made many unthinking people 
believe that all surface ships were doomed. 
Within a few weeks a successful defensive de- 
vice against these mines was placed in opera- 
tion; and it is a fact that the sinkings of mer- 
chant ships by torpedo, by mine, or by airplane 
are definitely much lower than during the simi- 
lar period in 1915. 

Combat conditions have changed even more 
rapidly in the air. With the amazing progress 
in the design of planes and engines, the airplane 
of a year ago is out of date now. It is too slow, 
it is improperly protected, it is too weak in gun 
power. 

In types of planes, we are not behind the other 
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nations of the world. Many of the planes of 
the belligerent powers are at this moment not 
of the latest models. But one belligerent power 
not only has many more planes than all their 
opponents combined, but also appears to have a 
weekly production capacity at the moment that 
is far greater than that of their opponents. 

From the point of view of our own defense, 
therefore, great additional production capacity 
is our principal air requisite. 

For the permanent record, I ask the Congress 
not to take any action which would in any way 
hamper or delay the delivery of American-made 
planes to foreign nations which have ordered 
them or seek to purchase more planes. That, 
from the point of view of our own national 
defense, would be extremely short-sighted. 

During the past year American production 
capacity for war planes, including engines, has 
risen from approximately 6,000 planes a year 
to more than double that number, due in greater 
part to the placing of foreign orders. 

Our immediate problem is to superimpose on 
this production capacity a greatly increased ad- 
ditional production capacity. I should like to 
see this Nation geared up to the ability to turn 
out at least 50,000 planes a year. Furthermore, 
I believe that this Nation should plan at this 
time a program that would provide us with 
50,000 military and naval planes, | 

The ground forces of the Army require the 
immediate speeding up of last winter’s program 
to procure equipment of all kinds, including 
motor transport and artillery, including anti- 
aircraft guns and full ammunition supplies. 
It had been planned to spread these require- 
ments over the next 3 or 4 years. We should 
fill them at once. 

At this time I am asking the immediate ap- 
propriation by the Congress of a large sum of 
money for four primary purposes: 


First, to procure the essential equipment of 
all kinds for a larger and thoroughly rounded- 
out Army; 

Second, to replace or modernize all old Army 
and Navy equipment with the latest type of 
equipment ; 
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Third, to increase production facilities for 
everything needed for the Army and Navy for 
national defense. We require the ability to 
turn out quickly infinitely greater supplies; 

Fourth, to speed up to a 24-hour basis all 
existing Army and Navy contracts and all new 
contracts to be awarded. 


I ask for an immediate appropriation of 
$896,000,000, divided approximately as follows: 


i, Be Gk Be oc cae $546, 000, 000 
2. For the Navy and Marine 
ECT OE 250, 000, 000 


3. To the President to provide 
for emergencies affecting 
the national security and 
re 100, 000, 000 


In addition to the above sum, I ask for au- 
thorizations for the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps to make contract obligations in the fur- 
ther sum of $186,000,000. 

And to the President an additional authori- 
zation to make contract obligations for $100,- 
000,000. — 

The total of authorizations is, therefore, 
$286,000,000. 7 

It is my belief that a large part of the re- 
quested appropriation of $100,000,000, and the 
requested authorization of $100,000,000 to the 
President will be used principally for the in- 
crease of production of airplanes, antiaircraft 
guns, and the training of additional personnel 
for these weapons. This would be in addition 
to the direct estimates for these purposes in the 
other items requested. 

The proposed details of the appropriations 
and authorizations asked for will be given to the 
Committees of the Congress. 

These estimates do not, of course, duplicate 
any item now in the pending War and Navy 
appropriation bills for the year 1941. Nor do 
they include supplemental or deficiency esti- 
mates which may become necessary by reason 
of pending legislation or shortage of funds 
under existing programs. 


There are some who say that democracy can- 
not cope with the new techniques of govern- 
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ment developed in recent years by a few 
countries—by a few countries which deny the 
freedoms which we maintain are essential to 
our democratic way of life. This I reject. 

I know that our trained officers and men know 
more about fighting and the weapons and equip- 
ment needed for fighting than any of us lay- 
men; and I have confidence in them. 

I know that to cope with present dangers we 
must be strong in heart and hand; strong in 
our faith—strong in faith in our way of living. 

I, too, pray for peace—that the ways of 
aggression and force may be banished from the 
earth—but I am determined to face the fact 
realistically that this Nation requires a tough- 
ness of moral and physical fiber. Those quali- 
ties, I am convinced, the American people hold 
to a high degree. 

Our task is plain. The road we must take is 
clearly indicated. Our defenses must be in- 
vulnerable, our security absolute. But our 
defense as it was yesterday, or even as it is today, 
does not provide security against potential de- 
velopments and dangers of the future. 

Defense cannot be static. Defense must grow 
and change. from day to day. Defense must be 
dynamic and flexible, an expression of the vital 
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forces of the Nation and of its resolute will to 
meet whatever challenge the future may hold. 
For these reasons, I need hardly assure you that 
after the adjournment of this session of the 
Congress, I will not hesitate to call the Con- 
gress into special session if at any time the 
situation of the national defense requires it. 
The Congress and the Chief Executive consti- 
tute a team where the defense of the land is 
concerned. 

Our ideal, our objective is still peace—peace 
at home and peace abroad. Nevertheless, we 
stand ready not only to spend millions for de- 
fense but to give our service and even our lives 
for the maintenance of our American liberties. 

Our security is not a matter of weapons alone, 
The arm that wields them must be strong, the 
eye that guides them clear, the will that directs 
them indomitable. 

These are the characteristics of a free people, 
a people devoted to the institutions they them- 
selves have built, a people willing to defend a 
way of life that is precious to them all, a people 
who put their faith in God. 

FRANKLIN D. RoosEvett 

Tue Wuirte Hovste, 

May 16, 1940. 


+++ + 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW '' 


[Released to the press May 13] 

FEetLow Mempsrs AND GUESTS OF THE AMERI- 

can Socrery or InrernationaL Law: I am 

_deeply appreciative of the privilege of serving 
as President of this Society and of opening its 
thirty-fourth annual meeting. 

All of us who, as students or practitioners, 
are interested in this particular branch of juris- 
prudence, are profoundly conscious of the fact 
that today the subject of international law has 


* Delivered at the thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
the American Society of International Law, Washing- 
ton, and broadcast over the blue network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., May 13, 1940. Mr. Hull is 
president of the Society. 


an extraordinary significance. It is no exag- 
geration to say that never before, in the entire 
history of the human race, has the problem of 
the preservation and development of order un- 
der law presented itself with such urgent acute- 
ness. Never before has it been so fraught with 
import for the future of mankind. 

The concept and the structure of a law of 
nations rose and evolved out of a spirit of pro- 
test against the ravages of international an- 
archy. In the ancient world and during the 
Dark Ages of the modern world, there widely 
prevailed a concept that each nation was a law 
unto itself, the sole arbiter of its international 
conduct, fully entitled—if it possessed sufficient 
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strength—to engage in aggression and ag- 
grandizement, to destroy by armed force the 
independence of other nations, and to subju- 
gate other peoples. Force reigned supreme. 
Human liberty, national independence, confi- 
dence in safety and security on the part of na- 
tions and individuals, were in _ constant 
jeopardy. 

Over long centuries, voices raised in protest 
against the nightmare of international lawless- 
ness grew in strength and influence, and ideas 
of how to achieve a law-governed world 
emerged more and more. Three hundred years 
ago the genius of Hugo Grotius gathered these 
scattered voices and ideas into a sharp focus 
and gave a powerful impetus to a new spirit, to 
a more and more insistent demand that rela- 
tions among nations be based upon acceptance 
and application of well-defined rules of inter- 
national conduct—upon a body of international 
law. 

Since then, enormous advances have been 
made in the character of relations among na- 
tions. There has been an ever-deepening and 
ever more widespread recognition of the ines- 
capable fact that an attitude of unbridled license 
on the part of nations—in the same way that 
such an attitude on the part of individuals or 
groups within nations—is bound, sooner or 
later, to impair their own well-being and, in 
the end, lead them to destruction. “There has 
been a wider and wider acceptance and appli- 
cation of the all-important fact that true social 
progress is possible only when nations in their 
relations with each other, as well as individuals 
and groups within nations, are willing to prac- 
tice self-restraint and to cooperate for the 
greater good of all. Only thus can orderly 
processes exist and provide that social stability, 
security, and confidence without which indi- 
vidual liberty and a free play of creative forces 
must necessarily be precarious and the onward 
march of man must be halting if not altogether 
impossible. 

Institutions have been built up to give effect 
and reality to order under law within and among 
nations. They have been largely responsible 
for the flowering of our modern civilization in 
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the spheres of political security, social justice, 
scientific progress, and economic betterment. 

This progress has not been achieved without 
stupendous effort. There have been interrup- 
tions and set-backs. Frequently, forces have 
arisen which have challenged the very concept 
of order under law, especially in the sphere of 
international relations, and have plunged na- 
tions into war, the greatest of all deterrents to 
human progress. 

That these challenges and the conditions of 
international lawlessness which they created 
have not been permanent set-backs is proof of 
the inherent vitality and virility of the great 
principles underlying the whole concept of 
world order under international law. These 
facts attest the indomitable strength of the 
spirit which has been the great driving force be- 
hind the determination of the human race to 
rise from the darkness of lawlessness to the 
light of law. 

Today, mankind is the unhappy victim of an- 
other challenge of this sort—a powerful chal- 
lenge which threatens to wipe out the achieve- 
ments of centuries in the development of inter- 
national law and to destroy the very founda- 
tions of orderly international relationships. In 
the face of this challenge, it is of the utmost 
importance that every citizen visualize clearly 
the cardinal features of international law and 
of order based on law, as well as the conditions 
which would prevail if they were destroyed. 

Order under law in the relations between and 
among nations requires scrupulous respect for 
the pledged word. It requires fulfillment of 
obligations. Without these, the whole fabric 
of mutual trust and, in fact, of civilized exist- 
ence must crash to the ground. Without con- 
fidence that a promise made by a nation will be 
kept and that an obligation assumed by a nation 
will be honored, international relationships be- 
come reduced to the level of the jungle. 

Order under law in international relations 
requires that nations respect each other’s in- 
dependence. Unless all nations—large and 
small—can consider themselves secure in this 
respect, they must continually live in fear of 
being confronted with the tragic alternatives 
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of abject submission or armed resistance. Na- 
tional effort must then either be half-hearted in 
the shadow of ever-present dread or be increas- 
ingly diverted from activities for the advance- 
ment of national welfare to the intensive crea- 
tion of means of defense. 

Order under law in international relations 
requires that disputes among nations be settled 
by none but pacific means, and that treaties and 
agreements, once entered into, be revised by none 
but methods of peaceful adjustment. It is nec- 
essary, as all right-thinking people agree, to the 
peace and tranquillity of the body politic of a 
well-ordered state that individuals shall refrain 
from self-help and the employment of force and 
shall settle their differences by peaceful methods 
and, when necessary, by the judicial process. 
It is no less necessary, if we are to have an 
orderly international society—a society capable 
of rendering the greatest amount of good to the 
greatest number of people—that members of the 
family of nations shall be governed by similar 
processes for the settlement of their differences. 
For centuries, efforts have been made to banish 
the use of armed force as an instrument for 
settling disputes and revising treaties and agree- 
ments. Extensive machinery of judicial pro- 
cedure, of conciliation, of mediation, and of 
arbitration has been built up for this purpose. 
The efficacy of this machinery has been amply 
demonstrated. It would suffice, if all nations 
would but resolve to have full recourse to it. 
Only by sincere determination to perfect it and 
to use it can mankind hope to relegate the inter- 
national anarchy of war to the limbo of things 
forgotten. 

Finally, if order under law is to be stable and 
effective, it is essential that trade and other 
economic relationships among nations be con- 
ducted on the principles of fair dealing and 
equal treatment. Disregard of these principles 
leads to economic warfare, which undermines 
the foundations of peaceful and orderly inter- 
national relations. Search for national eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency, discriminatory trade ar- 
rangements, failure to practice the doctrine of 
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equality of commercial treatment are among the 
most powerful instruments of such warfare, 
These and other similar policies have the effect 
of disrupting the channels of trade, of reducing 
the volume of mutually beneficial interchange 
among nations of useful goods and services, and 
of impoverishing all nations. The resulting 
economic strain and distress create social unrest 
within nations and lead to resentment and con- 
flict among nations. 

In recent years, there have been truly terri- 
fying developments in contravention of each of 
these essential conditions for the effective func- 
tioning of an orderly world. There has been 
a staggering multiplication of instances in 
which solemn contractual obligations have been 
brushed aside with contemptuous gestures and 
destructive action. Powerful nations have built 
up vast armaments for the avowed purpose of 
attaining their national aims by force; and their 
action has compelled other nations—even those 
most sincerely devoted to the cause of peace 
under a rule of law, including our own—to in- 
crease to immense proportions their own arma- 
ments. Peaceful nations have been deprived of 
their independence by the use of armed force or 
threat of force, combined with the exercise of 
fraud and treachery. Conquered populations 
have been subjected to new refinements of op- 
pression and cruelty. Economic warfare on an 
unprecedented scale and unparalleled in its in- 
tensity has come to dominate the foreign trade 
and other economic policies of many nations, 
causing immense material losses to all nations 
and a marked lowering of the standards of liv- 
ing everywhere. 

The specter of a new descent into the condi- 
tions of international anarchy which character- 
ized the Dark Ages looms on the horizon today. 
I am profoundly convinced that it menaces the 
civilized existence of mankind—of every nation 
and of every individual. Every nation and 
every individual should be actively on guard. 

Our own Nation—powerful as it is and de- 
termined as it is to remain at peace, to preserve 
its cherished institutions, and to promote the 
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welfare of its citizens—is not secure against 
that menace. We cannot shut it out by at- 
tempting to isolate and insulate ourselves. We 
cannot be certain of safety and security when 
a large part of the world outside our borders 
is dominated by the forces of international 
lawlessness. 

We cannot close our eyes to what is going 
on elsewhere in the world and delude ourselves 
with the mere hope that somehow—somehow— 
all this will pass us by. Never in our national 
history has there been a more desperate need for 
a clear understanding by every responsible citi- 
zen of our country of what is taking place in the 
world and of how it affects us. Such under- 
standing is essential to a wise charting and 
application of our national policies. Under our 
system of government, it is the most effective 
safeguard for the maintenance and promotion 
of the national interest. 

The world is today torn by conflicts, the out- 
come of which will affect the lives of the future 
generations in all countries. The world is to- 
day threatened with an orgy of destruction— 
not only of life and property, but of religion, 
of morality, of the very bases of civilized so- 
ciety. The spread of international anarchy 
not only undermines law, justice, and morality 
among nations, but also inevitably impairs, 
within nations, these essential foundations of 
civilized existence. . 

In the face of existing conditions, we have 
no choice but to expand our program of arma- 
ment construction to a degree necessary to pro- 
vide fully adequate means of defending this 
country’s security and its rightful interests. 
But if mankind is to avoid a long-continuing 
period of chaos and retrogression, it can only 
be through the firm establishment of order un- 
der law. Never before has there been a greater 
need for our people to place the support of a 
wholly united public opinion behind our Na- 
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tion’s efforts to exert the great weight of its 
moral influence in favor of a revindication and 
revitalization of the basic principles of order 
under law, which alone can give lasting assur- 
ance of safety, security, and peace. 

Upon those of us who devote their lives to the 
improvement and application of international 
law there devolves today a special duty. It is 
our task to help our fellow citizens to a better 
realization of the crucial importance which 
preservation of international law and of order 
based on law has for them and for their coun- 
try. It is our task to make the immense sig- 
nificance of international law a living reality 
in the mind and heart of every American. 

While doing this, we should constantly and 
persistently search for ways and means of 
strengthening the structure of international law 
and of making more effective the translation of 
its principles into firmly established interna- 
tional practice. We should spare no effort to 
demonstrate that the spirit which has made pos- 
sible, over the centuries, immense forward 
strides in the development of international law 
still lives. 

Stunned by the cruel events which unfold all 
around them, millions of men and women have 
become a prey to doubt, hopelessness, and de- 
spair. It is all the more necessary for us, who 
believe in the eternal vitality of international 
law and of international morality, to hold fast 
to the conviction that law and morality will 
triumph over the forces of lawlessness and 
chaos which have again risen to challenge the 
very concept of order under law—just as they 
have, in the past, triumphed over similar chal- 
lenges. I am certain of that triumph. I am 
certain that we and others who hold our beliefs 
will not falter in that faith or fail to do every- 
thing possible to restore and extend the full 
sway of effective international law over rela- 
tions among nations. 
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ADDRESS BY JOSEPH E. DAVIES’ 


[Released to the press May 18] 

In these terrible, tragic days the heart of 
America and of the liberty-loving world aches 
for Belgium, its gallant King, its great people. 
I am but one of millions of Americans who have 
been shocked and saddened by the cruel disaster 
which has befallen the brave people of Belgium. 
What makes this disaster all the more horrify- 
ing is the realization that it was no act of its 
own, either of the Belgian Government or the 
Belgian people, which brought upon their 
lovely country the horrors of war. 

For me it is particularly painful to give wit- 
ness to my own emotions in the face of this 
catastrophe, for I came to know Belgium well 
and to love it. As Ambassador of the United 
States I came into contact with the strength of 
Government and people and made many warm 
and lasting friendships. I know, personally, of 
the thrift, courage, energy, Christian faith of 
the Belgians. I traveled through the country 
extensively. I saw the boys and men who made 
up their army. I came into contact with the 
peasants who cultivate their farms—the same 
families for many generations—and I respected 
their love for their soil and their pride in their 
civilization. Belgium is to me more than a 
beautiful country—it is a country of friends. 
Belgium has always had a warm place in the 
heart of the American people and today more 
than ever before. 

Under the wise and far-sighted leadership of 
King Leopold, 3 years ago Belgium gave its 
honorable commitment that it would remain 
neutral between the great nations of Europe. 
Belgium then gave its solemn word that it would 
prevent the territory of Belgium from being 
used by either belligerent as a passage or as a 
basis of operation by land, sea, and air in case 
of any aggression by another state. This 
pledge, in turn, was met by the voluntary formal 
agreement on the part of all the three warring 
powers that they would respect Belgium’s sov- 
ereignty, the inviolability and integrity of its 


* Delivered on the occasion of the opening of the 
Belgian Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair and 
broadcast over a national hookup, May 18, 1940. Mr. 
Davies is Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 
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territory, and each gave formal promise of as- 
sistance to Belgium in case Belgium were at- 
tacked or invaded. 

When war broke in September, at backbreak- 
ing cost to itself, Belgium prepared to honorably 
fulfill its pledge of strict neutrality. One- 
tenth of its entire population was mobilized 
into an army to safeguard this promise which 
Belgium had given to both sides, Despite great 
pressure, the plighted word of Belgium was 
sacredly held and scrupulously maintained as 
a matter of the personal honor of the King, his 
Government, and the Belgian people. Until 
the very moment when their country was in- 
vaded, Belgium maintained scrupulous and sin- 
cere neutrality in the belief that it could rely 
on the pledged word of governments and upon 
the traditions of morality in the European 
civilization. 

Whatever else may be said, the honor of Bel- 
gium has been kept clean and high. Never did 
knight in shining armor go forth to do battle 
for honor more nobly than did King Leopold, 
his Government, his troops, and his people, 

If to be worthy of life as a nation is to be 
capable of fighting for the preservation of its 
existence, for its peace, and for its honor, then 
the Belgian nation has demonstrated that 
worthiness a millionfold. 

And so in conclusion I say to you; 

Belgium: The heart of America and of the 
entire Christian and liberty-loving world aches 
for you in these sad days, You and we are 
sustained by the faith that man was created in 
the image of his Maker, and so we know that 
love of liberty and honor will never die in the 
hearts of men. Whatever else may come, the 
names of Albert of Belgium, his great and noble 
son, Leopold, and that of the Belgian people 
will live while civilization lasts to inspire the 
hope, courage, and faith of free men. Liberty- 
loving men and women everywhere are hoping 
and praying that the day may soon come when 
peace, justice, and the rule of law shall again be 
restored to a free, independent, self-respecting 
nation of God-fearing men and women— 
Belgium. 

Belgium, we salute you. 
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EIGHTH AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 
Address of Welcome by the Secretary of State * 


[Released to the press May 13] 

On behalf of the Government and people of 
the United States, I take great pleasure in 
extending the warmest welcome to the Eighth 
American Scientific Congress. Your selection 
of Washington as the seat of your meetings is 
an honor of which the United States is proud. 
We hope that the distinguished delegates from 
our sister republics will find their stay in this 
country wholly pleasurable. We are confident 
that your deliberations will be useful and stimu- 
lating to you and productive of results bene- 
ficial to the American nations and to the whole 
of mankind. 

Individually, you represent various branches 
of science which have evolved into distinct and 
rigorous disciplines through the unremitting 
labors of succeeding generations of scientists. 
Collectively, you represent the entire body of 
science, which has been one of the most power- 
ful forces in the advancement of the human 
race. 

No single mind can grasp the-entirety of 
scientific achievement that has already become 
the heritage of mankind. No human mind can 
envisage all the possibilities of further achieve- 
ment. Meetings like this, with the opportuni- 
ties which they provide for impact of mind on 
mind and of branch of science upon branch of 
science, are of immense value for appraising 
and correlating the results attained and for 
stimulating further advances. 

We cannot foresee the limits of scientific 
progress. But we do know, through records of 
the past and through our own experience, that 
each new discovery opens new vistas and possi- 
bilities. We do know that things have been 
discovered, invented, and developed—and are 


* Delivered at the first plenary session of the Con- 
gress at the Pan American Union, Washington, May 
13, 1940. 


today being taken for granted—which, not long 
ago, belonged in the realm of fantasy or were 
not revealed to the human mind even in the 
shadowy province of dreams. One of the most 
substantial bases for hope in the future is 
the never-ending onward march of scientific 
achievement. 

You, scientists, place at the disposal of so- 
ciety the means wherewith life can be made 
fuller and richer. From your physical, chem- 
ical, biological, and other laboratories come the 
discoveries which enable mankind to multiply 
the production of useful goods and services, to 
make it possible for the luxuries of yesterday 
to become the standard necessities of today; to 
improve living conditions; to conserve health; 
to make life more worth living. From your 
halls of learning and from your workshops of 
study and research come the ideas which enable 
society to understand and to master its own 
ever-increasing complexities, to develop the sci- 
ence of government, and to achieve social prog- 
ress in general. 

Unfortunately, scientific progress does not al- 
ways go hand in hand with social and moral 
progress. The results of the scientist’s quest 
for truth become sometimes the instrument of 
ignoble or selfish aims and sometimes the means 
of promoting human welfare and happiness. 
Secrets wrested from nature by the devotees of 
the physical sciences may serve to create means 
of destruction or may serve to raise and improve 
the standards of life. The laws of human be- 
havior and the techniques of social organiza- 
tion discovered and expounded by social scien- 
tists may be made to serve destructive or to 
serve constructive ends. 

Today we witness a stark demonstration of 
the possibilities of antisocial and antimoral use 
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of the achievements of science. Weapons made 
possible by great scientific discoveries and by 
marvelous technological development have been 
created and are being created and wielded by 
some nations in pursuit of policies of aggression 
and aggrandizement. This compels other na- 
tions to create and wield similar weapons in de- 
fense or in preparation for defense. In some 
nations, science has been reduced to the sorry 
estate of a handmaiden of oppression and brute 
force. 

This is not your fault. This should not—and, 
I am certain, will not—impair the vigor or di- 
minish the scope of scientific endeavor. But 
this creates problems for mankind which must 
be faced squarely and courageously. 

The creation of conditions in which the prog- 
ress of science will—at least predominantly— 
serve constructive rather than destructive social 
and moral ends is the task of responsible citizen- 
ship. This is a task for all mankind. For 


suring the greatest good for the greatest num- 
bers, nor the cultural and spiritual values which 
the overwhelming majority of mankind prizes 
and cherishes, nor science itself can be expected 
to survive a too protracted and too widespread 
abuse of the achievements of science for anti- 
social and antimoral ends, 

Such abuse inevitably creates conditions in 
which thought is shackled—and science cannot 
flourish where freedom of thought does not 
exist. Science cannot advance when it is not 
permitted to extend its exploratory activities 
wherever the quest for truth may lead. Human 
progress is impossible without a strong moral 
and spiritual foundation. A nation which 
curbs freedom of thought or denies the dignity 
of the human soul dooms itself inevitably to 
decadence. 

Science cannot flourish when it is forced into 
the narrow confines of national frontiers. Its 
progress is founded upon a universal fellowship 
that knows no distinctions of race or creed or 
nationality, of class or of group. That fellow- 
ship is one of the finest and most striking 
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examples of the numerous and varied interna- 
tional relationships, in every phase of life, 
which have so enriched the human race—ma- 
terially, intellectually, and spiritually. 

Your Congress is a part of the observance 
throughout the Americas of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Pan American Union. Together 
with the other phases of that observance, it sym- 
bolizes the unity of purpose which actuates the 
American nations: Preservation of peace within 
and without; untiring concern for the well- 
being of the individual; unshakeable determi- 
nation to safeguard personal freedom and to 
preserve the dignity of the human soul; full 
recognition of the great mutual benefits to be 
secured from fruitful relationships between gov- 
ernment and government, group and group, in- 
dividual and individual, who, though separated 
by national frontiers, have much to learn from 
each other and much to contribute to the whole 
of mankind. 

For half a century, through the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and through numerous other agen- 
cies, our nations have sought to give substance 
and reality to these great purposes. We are 
determined to go forward along these paths. 

We deeply deplore the fact that a blighting 
shadow of cultural eclipse has temporarily 
fallen on so many countries in other parts of 
the world. We are supremely fortunate that 
in this hemisphere thought is still free, and 
science is still untrammeled. It is for us to see 
to it that they remain so—for our own sakes and 
for the sake of all humanity. 

Each of our nations has its own problems and 
its own preoccupations. Each of you, as a citi- 
zen, has a loyalty to your own country and a 
concern for its needs and problems. But as 
scientists, in your quest for truth, you have one 
great common loyalty—loyalty to the human 
race and to the destiny of man. It is in the 
spirit of this loyalty, I am confident, that you, 
free scientists of the free Americas, will ap- 
proach the work of your Congress. 

Permit me, again, to bid you welcome and to 
wish you outstanding success, 
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Address by the Under Secretary of State ‘ 


[Released to the press May 17] 

I feel that I can, without hesitation, express 
the conviction that this Congress now about to 
adjourn has not only advanced the cause of 
science but has strengthened the entire fabric 
of inter-American relations. 

We all of us realize that modern scientific 
thought had its origin in the magnificent 
achievements of the Renaissance, that period 
when the mind of man was released from the 
prison confines of the Dark Ages. 

During those earlier dread years, the con- 
tributions of former civilizations had been sub- 
merged as the four horsemen of the apocalypse 
passed over the nations of Europe and left be- 
hind them the inevitable aftermath of war: 
pestilence, famine, hatred, and ruin. 

It is no wonder that for a long time there- 
after man could not understand the world 
around him. The spirit of free inquiry among 
scholars and the right of free discussion in open 
forum had been banished, and in their place 
there had arisen a universal fear of the un- 
known. Superstition and ignorance had re- 
placed knowledge gained from free thought, 
free experimentation, and free observation. 

It is unnecessary in addressing you, the 
leaders in all forms of scientific development, to 
recount the additions to knowledge made during 
the Renaissance, but it is not amiss to emphasize 
again that those contributions were made pos- 
sible by the free exercise of the human mind 
through its unfettered initiative and activity. 

You scientists have been free to seek the truth 
for the sake of that truth. You have been free 
to use your great powers without hindrance. 
You have been free to publish the results of 
your quiet study in your laboratories or your 
often hazardous observations, sometimes at the 
far ends of the earth, without fear that because 
these results might differ from accepted con- 
cepts, you, and even your families, would be 


“Delivered at the final plenary session of the Con- 
gress at the Pan American Union, Washington, May 
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subjected to the control and the oppression of 
the state. 

The suppression in some parts of the world 
today of the right of free inquiry and the en- 
deavor to control the thoughts of men is there- 
fore of intimate concern not only to all scien- 
tists but likewise to all persons who believe that 
science has within its grasp the capacity to 
remedy in great part the ills of our present civ- 
ilization. We cannot but speculate whether, in 
those parts of the world where free inquiry is 
no longer possible, there will not be, at least 
insofar as the things of the mind and the spirit 
are concerned, a return to the Dark Ages. 
What hope is there for future generations in 
countries where the state by fiat has declared 
that all persons must believe glaring distortions 
of the truth; where evil is declared to be good; 
where falsehood is paraded as the truth; and 
where aggression, pure and simple, is repre- 
sented as self-defense ? 

Many of you have already remarked upon 
the striking parallel of the present Congress 
to the same Congress held in this same city in 
1915, On that occasion we were celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Pan American Union, just as today we are 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of that great organization. At 
that time the world was plunged in a great war. 
Today, the world is torn with an even greater 
strife. We all of us know that our civilization 
emerged weakened from that war of 25 years 
ago. We need hardly call in evidence the com- 
plete denial of civil liberties and the subordina- 
tion of individual initiative to the dictation of 
the state, which are the characteristics of some 
countries of today. It may be that the present 
war will bring about in Europe changes which 
will even more radically assail the fundamentals 
of our civilization. 

We of the Western World owe much to the 
Old World. We owe the discovery of our hem- 
isphere to the intrepid mariners who, confident 
in the calculations of philosophers: and scien- 
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tists, set out for distant lands, believing con- 


fidently that the earth was round. And dur- 
ing following centuries, when our forefathers 
were busy exploring this hemisphere, were 
clearing its forests, and were breaking its virgin 
soil, we received from the Old World a con- 
tinuous stream of new ideas and of ideals in 
political theory, in philosophy, in literature, in 
art, and in science. We drew deeply upon the 
thought, the discoveries, and the achievements 
of the Old World for the forging of a richer 
and a freer way of living in the New. 

Upon us now devolves the duty to hold west- 
ern civilization in trust until a real peace shall 
have been restored. But if we are to be true to 
that civilization, we must exercise our knowl- 
edge and our creative capacity to enrich the 
products of our own and of others’ thought and 
efforts. This Congress has held its sessions in 
the best tradition of western civilization. We 
have met here as scientists, friends, and neigh- 
bors. We have discussed around the common 
conference table developments in scientific 
thought. We have exchanged ideas and infor- 
mation for the purpose of making known, each 
to all, our individual achievements. Here there 
has been no thought by the delegates of one 
country of withholding scientific knowledge in 
order to gain advantage over others. On the 
contrary, there has been the fullest exchange of 
concepts and of knowlédge in order that not 
only wé ourselves, but the whole of mankind, 
may thereby enjoy the fullest benefits. 

We can rightly, then, regard this Congress, 
not as an isolated event, but rather as a chapter 
in a continuing and cooperative process of edu- 
cation. Its achievements will not bé confined 
to reports which will be consigned to and be 
kept upon library shelves. They will bear fruit 
in the enthusiasm with which men of letters and 
science in the New World search for truth and 
its utilization in ways which set men free. 

During the days when our forefathers wére 
struggling to establish and maintain the vari- 
ous groups to which they belonged as free 
sovereign states, Simon Bolivar had a vision 
of an association of American nations based 
upon peace and tolerance and understanding. 
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Through the steady and patient efforts of several 
generations, the dream of the Great Liberator 
has become a fact. . We are this year celebrating 
the oldest.and most successful association of 
nations. We have a community of interests. 
We have attained a solidarity of intent to pro- 
mote and to protect these interests. We are, 
therefore, in a far better position to face the 
difficult days that confront us than were any 
of us 25 years ago. Today not only are we able 
to safeguard our rights and to obtain respect 
for our position as neutral nations desiring to 
live at peace with each other and with the world, 
but the entire world knows of our capacity and 
of our intention to defend our New World and 
our institutions. 

However, a community of interests among 
governments alone is not enough. The people 
of each country must recognize the value of the 
strength that comes from working together and 
with the peoples of other countries toward a 
common goal of mutual benefit. In this the 
scientists af this hemisphere have been doing 
their part by their common and collective devo- 
tion to truth and by conferences of this char- 
acter in which the results of study and research 
are made freely available to all. 

We have thus achieved—even if we have not 
perfected—a regional international organiza- 
tion. The continued growth of this organi- 
zation calls for a continued identity of policies 
and of objectives on the part of all of our sov- 
ereign fiations. Any breach in our unity in 
these anarchic days can but result in a weaken- 
ing of our individual and our combined mate- 
rial and moral force. 

I believe—as firmly as I believe that the sun 
will rise once more tomorrow—that the present 
menace fo civilization will pass and that the day 
will come when the now destructive forces of 
evil which men themselves have created will be 
vanquished. I believe that mankind will again 
be afforded opportunity to lay the foundations 
of a better world—a world ini which freedom 
from fear will be established for all mankind 
and the right of every person to worship God, 
to think, to speak, to know the truth and to 
search for the truth will be made sure. 
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That day may not come in our time, but it 
will come. Then will be presented to the scien- 
tists of the world—to you and to your col- 
leagues—the greatest opportunity that will have 
been presented in many centuries. For you 
have the capacity and you have the training to 
see objectively. For these reasons you can, and 
you must, shoulder the great responsibility of 
making your knowledge and your initiative gain 
practical application in the world of the future. 

You can, and you must, persuade men of good 
will everywhere that the leaders of govern- 
ments must be compelled to avoid the mistakes 
of the past and, learning by the tragic experience 
of the past two decades, to plan a new world 
order based upon justice and fair dealing in 
which all may share. Only by that process can 
the world be made to achieve a real and a last- 
ing peace. 

One of the greatest men of our times, a man 
who had a great vision of an ordered world 
and who laid down his life in effort toward 
realization of that vision, said shortly before 
his death: 
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“T am not one of those who have the least 
anxiety about the triumph of the principles I 
have stood for. I have seen fools resist Provi- 
dence before, and I have seen their destruction, 
as will come upon these again—utter destruc- 
tion and contempt.” 


Continuing, and in his final sentence, this 
man, Woodrow Wilson, expressed the view that 
the efforts of men who, like you, stand for a 
better world order, “shall prevail, is as sure as 
that God reigns.” I am as confident as was 
he that the efforts of such men, men such as 
was he, men such as are you, for a better world 
order, will prevail. 

In wishing you Godspeed and happiness, may 
I ask that you please accept the thanks of the 
Government of the United States for your hav- 
ing contributed so splendidly to making this 
Congress a landmark in the progress of scien- 
tific collaboration in the Americas. 

I hereby declare the Eighth American Scien- 
tific Congress formally adjourned. 


+++4++4++4+ 


PROPOSED JOINT DECLARATION BY THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 
PROTESTING VIOLATION OF NEUTRALITY IN EUROPE 


[Released to the press May 14] 

Following is the translation of a telegram 
received on May 13 by the Secretary of State 
from the Secretary of Foreign Relations and 
Communicationg of Panama, Dr. Narciso 
Garay: yy 







emt of the Republic has received 
imgtry of Foreign Relations of 

lowing cablegram which I have 
Hsmit to Your Excellency : ‘The 
®ruguay has learned with keen 


emotion of thesttack on sovereignty and vio- 


lation of neutriifity suffered by Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Luxemburg. The Government of the 
Republic believes that respect for the rights of 
neutrality is an international principle which 
should be firmly maintained, whatever the cir- 


cumstances may be in which the belligerents 
find themselves. I take the liberty of invoking 
articles IV and V of the 9th resolution approved 
at Panama to the end that the other American 
governments be consulted concerning the possi- 
bilities of a joint declaration on this subject. 
I respectfully request Your Excellency that on 
transmitting the contents of this despatch to the 
other governments of America you be good 
enough to inform them that they like the Gov- 
ernment of Your Excellency will receive a draft 
text which this Chancellery will send.’ Please 
be good enough, Excellency, to consider the pro- 
posal of the Uruguayan Government and ad- 
vise me of your agreement or nonagreement. 
Narciso Garay” 


The Department of State has informed the 
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Uruguayan Government and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Panama that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will be glad to join 
with Uruguay and the other American republics 
in such a declaration and is in full agreement 
with the draft text proposed by the Uruguayan 
Government. 

There is quoted below the ninth resolution 
of the final meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
the American Republics for Consultation under 
the Inter-American Agreements of Buenos 
Aires and Lima at Panama, September 23 to 
October 3, 1939: 


“MAINTENANCE OF INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
tn AccorpaNce Wit CurisT1AN Moratiry 


“The Governments of the American Repub- 
lics, represented at the First Meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers of the American Republics 


Declare 


“1, That they reaffirm their faith in the prin- 
ciples of Christian civilization, and their con- 
fidence that, in the light of these principles, the 
influence of international law will be strength- 
ened among nations; 

“2. That they condemn attempts to place in- 
ternational relations and the conduct of war- 
fare outside the realm of morality; 
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“3, That they reject all methods for the solu- 
tion of controversies between nations based on 
force, on the violation of treaties, or on their 
unilateral abrogation ; 

“4. That they consider the violation of the 
neutrality or the invasion of weaker nations as 
an unjustifiable measure in the conduct and 
success of war; and 

“5. That they undertake to protest against any 
warlike act which does not conform to interna- 
tional law and the dictates of justice. (Ap- 
proved, October 3, 1939)” 


+++ 


PARAGUAY: NATIONAL ANNI- 
VERSARY 
[Released to the press May 14] 
Following is a telegram from President 
Roosevelt to the President of Paraguay, Gen. 
José Félix Estigarribia : 


“Tre Wurre Hovuss, 
May 14, 1940. 
“I take great pleasure in conveying to Your 
Excellency on this national anniversary of 
Paraguay my most cordial greetings and my 
best wishes for the continued welfare and pros- 
perity of the people of Paraguay. 
FRANKLIN D. Roosevetr” 


a I catin-col 


WARNINGS TO AMERICAN CITIZENS TO EVACUATE SOUTHERN EUROPE, 
GREAT BRITAIN, SWITZERLAND, AND FRANCE 


[Released to the press May 15] 

Commencing sometime before the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe last September, the De- 
partment’s officials in Europe, acting under the 
discretionary authority which they have of 
warning Americans of dangerous situations and 
inviting them to leave, have generally and con- 
tinually so invited Americans to leave war areas 


in Europe unless they have compelling reason to 
remain. 

The duty of the Government toward its citi- 
zens in @ war area is accomplished when it has 
advised them of the dangers of the situation and 
invited them to leave, while affording those who 
choose to go every possible assistance in obtain- 
ing transportation and those who choose to re- 
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main such protection as may be possible. There 
can be no insistence upon the departure of our 
citizens since the Government may not compel 
the return of its citizens, and the decision 
whether to remain or to depart is one the indi- 
vidual himself must make. 

Exercising the discretionary authority re- 
ferred to above, the Department’s officers in 
southern European countries, in view of recent 
developments and the possible spread of hostili- 
ties, have invited citizens within their respec- 
tive districts to return to the United States. The 
Department’s officers in Great Britain and 
France are also renewing their invitations to 
Americans to leave and to proceed to the 
Bordeaux region in southwest France. They 
may also proceed to Spain or Portugal. The 
Department will then consider the making of 
arrangements for their evacuation by American 
vessels from those areas. The Department’s 
officials in Switzerland are giving similar ad- 
vice to Americans who wish to leave. 


[Released to the press May 16] 

The Department has repeatedly and during 
many months advised Americans in belligerent 
areas to return to the United States. Every 
facility has been afforded them to doso. Ships 
were sent to Europe to be available for their 
repatriation, and funds were loaned to those 
who were destitute or financially embarrassed. 

In spite of these warnings many Americans 
chose to stay, and the Department is today faced 
' with another emergency in helping them return 
to the United States. 

Advice was given yesterday that Americans 
in Great Britain, France, and Switzerland who 
wish to return home should congregate in the 
Bordeaux region in southwest France, Spain, 
or Portugal and that the Department would 
then consider the making of arrangements for 
their evacuation by American vessels from those 
areas. As it now appears that there are in- 
creasing difficulties in passenger services from 
England to France, Americans in England have 
been advised on the recommendation of Mr. 
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Kennedy to proceed to Ireland, and the appro- 
priate officers of the Government will consider 
the possibility of sending to the west coast of 
Ireland a vessel for use of those desiring to 
return to the United States. 

Other citizens of the United States in all 
affected areas have also been warned. 


+++ 


REPRESENTATION OF FOREIGN IN- 
TERESTS BY AMERICAN DIPLO- 
MATIC MISSIONS IN EUROPE 


[Released to the press May 14] 

Since the outbreak of hostilities, American 
diplomatic missions in Europe have assumed, 
or have been authorized to assume, the repre- 
sentation of foreign interests as indicated below : 


1. American Embassy at Berlin (covering Ger- 
many and German-occupied Poland, Bo- 
hemia, and Moravia) 

(a) Great Britain, including overseas posses- 
sions 
(6) Australia 
(c) New Zealand 
3) Canada 
e) France 
f) Belgium 
4} Luxemburg 
2. American Embassy at Brussels 
(a) Great Britain, including overseas posses- 
sions 
6) South Africa 
c) France 
d) Egypt 
3. American Legation at The Hague 
(a) Great Britain, including overseas posses- 
sions 
t?) Australia 
c) South Africa 
(d) France 
t¢} Belgium 
f) Egypt 
4. American Legation at Copenhagen 
(a) Great Britain, including overseas posses- 
sions 
(6) Australia 
c) Canada 
(a) South Africa 
(e) France 
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5. American Legation at Oslo 
(a) Great Britain, including overseas posses- 
sions 
(6) Australia 
(c) Canada 
4) South Africa 
e) France. 
+++ 


PORTUGUESE CELEBRATIONS ON 
NATIONAL ANNIVERSARY 


[Released to the press May 18] 

This Government has accepted the invitation 
of the Portuguese Government to send a special 
diplomatic mission to represent the United 
States at the Portuguese Celebrations during 
the week June 22-30, 1940. The President has 
approved the designation of the following per- 
sons to represent the United States on the 
special diplomatic mission : 


The Honorable Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., 
American Ambassador to Poland, Chief of 
the Mission with rank of Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary 

Rear Admiral Charles Edward Courtney, 
United States Navy, Representative on the 
Special Diplomatic Mission with rank of 

nvoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary 

Mr. Paul T. Culbertson, Assistant Chief, Divi- 
sion of European Affairs, Department of 
State, Representative on the Special Diplo- 
matic Mission 





Traffic in Arms, Tin-Plate Scrap, etc. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Dr. Robert C. Smith, Hispanic Foundation, 
Library of Congress, Representative on the 
Special Diplomatic Mission. 


The Portuguese Celebrations, which will be 
held in Portugal this year, commemorate the 
eighth centenary of the existence of Portugal as 
a nation and the third centennial of her restora- 
tion. The week of June 22-30, 1940, has been 
set aside for the commemoration of Portuguese 
efforts in the world, and foreign governments 
are invited to participate in the celebrations 
during that week. 


+++ 


REPORTS ON AMERICAN CITIZENS IN 
THE NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 


[Released to the press May 15] 

The American Minister to the Netherlands, 
Mr. George A. Gordon, reported to the Depart- 
ment of State at 8 p. m., May 14 (Netherlands 
time), that there had been no casualties among 
the Americans in Holland so far as is known. 

The American Ambassador to Belgium, Mr. 
John Cudahy, reported at 4 p. m., May 14, that 
several parties of Americans had left Brussels 
by automobile for Paris on May 18 and that 
word had been received from the American 
Embassy in Paris that they had all arrived 
safely. Others were leaving on May 14. 





MONTHLY STATISTICS 


[Released to the press May 18] 

Nore: The figures relating to arms, the licenses for 
the export of which were revoked before they were 
used, lave been subtracted from the figures appeur- 
ing in the cumulative column of the table below in 
regard to arms export licenses issued. These latter 
figures are therefore net figures. They are not yet final 
and definitive since licenses may be amended or re- 


voked at any time before being used. They are, how- 
ever, accurate as of the date of this press release. 

The statistics of actual exports in these releases are 
believed to be substantially complete. It is possible, 
however, that some shipments are not included. If 
this proves to be the fact, statistics in regard to such 
shipments will be included in the cumulative figures 
in later releases. 
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Arms Export Licensss Issvurep 


The table printed below indicates the char- 
acter, value, and countries of destination of the 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
licensed for export by the Secretary of State 
during the year 1940 up to and including the 




































































month of April: 
Value 
Country of destination Category 4 months end- 
April 1940 ing April 30, 
1940 
$24.00 
435. 00 
459.00 
23, 211. 50 
170.00 
2,300. 00 
5, 141. 84 
602.00 
2, 720. 00 
23, 800. 00 
133, 320. 71 
10.00 
64, 009. 51 
255, 285. 56 
MIND. is Kacdenncecescscos I (1) 10.00 343. 25 
(4) EPSRC ei 341. 68 
I (1 189, 690. 00 1, 509, 520. 00 
IV 4 is aidiniandapanmaliioadea 167.00 
eg SNe 469. 00 
Ves 328. 00 8, 348. 00 
(2) 218, 159. 60 593, 672. 10 
(3) 707. 00 409, 605. 00 
VII (1) 18, 274. 86 18, 274. 86 
ERED RULE Stems am 454, 169. 46 3, 540, 740. 89 
Bahrein Islands... ......-.-.- IV () 136. 00 136. 00 
Belgian Congo-......-......-- I eee 17. 29 
ay) Stee? 1.87 
POs si iddcavesitetttdcssacdinastescnatbaase 19. 16 
SN io. bcdbnanamiacan’ I ( 3} ll anstiamia's as pdb 217.00 
a 103, 200. 00 103, 200. 00 
| 8 PRS 181. 00 
as See 2, 292, 000. 00 
i) CSS aa 69. 
Vv > SORA eye 20, 745. 00 
7 eee 243, 957. 00 
4, DSRS SEY 419, 400. 00 
Ns ctitiinvienineanada aenteduaiiaiandl 103, 200. 00 3, 079, 769. 00 
Bermuda._-...........----.- I 4 Seas 16.00 
Vl) 4,000. 00 4, 000. 00 
inca dietencmeokeubiatuubeows 4, 000. 00 4, 016. 00 
ian cs saueadaidenonel I % 464. 00 909. 00 
IV (2) 187. 00 448. 00 
Vv & 6, 500. 00 6, 500. 00 
MP Sib chacedeuecwese 64. 60 
ey sesueseeosntesse 45, 384. 00 
WEEE bevevescncescnaes 1, 202. 32 
WR. cisiseatiedicucodteashdoucan 7, 151. 00 54, 507. 92 
SPORE i ie Sieger I uy pk disesitaacaused 605. 00 
SE Mieveis sacutcvace 5, 438. 00 
4 162. 00 2, 163. 00 
BD. SEF Dikcncncaiietinanaa 249, 200. 00 
IV @ 46. 75 5, 909. 75 
BE Mars shatsnietbinetehal 19, 728. 00 
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Value 
Country of destination Category Paeee 4 months end- 
p g April 30, 
1940 
Brazil—Continued. Vv @ % = = = 7 . 
(3) 1, 000. 00 35, 347. 00 
LEER pee 8 Geta dee 11, 670. 38 430, 758. 53 
2, 500. 00 
129. 20 
108. 30 
237. 50 
2.43 
73. 
472.00 
43. 22 
588. 24 
15, 803. 28 
340. 
127, 339. 96 
000. 
15, 457, 000. 00 
3, 791. 00 
3, 147. 58 
783. 93 
214, 034. 50 
209, 583.00 
( 652, 344.35 
2 36, 000. 00 
vit (1) 17, 164. 24 52, 988. 82 
(2) 27, 011.00 33, 318. 75 
| REN, LITT 198, 023.75 | 16, 896, 475. 17 
| ARR Sara mere Sle 338. 00 
Iv (2) 131.00 5, 004. 00 
, Be see 
Waot...... 12, 607. 15 
i eg aks eo ee 131. 00 21, 483. 15 
OO iia ching SeAerES 830. 
tl oR cencccceccncacce 2, 410, ye 62 
IV a) veaeesye 61.00 ; 178. 6 
\ See || See 90, 000. 00 
(2) 350,314.63 | 2,115, 634.37 
(3) 73,040.00 | 2, 123, 915.35 
Vit... 532, 672. 00 
ae ee 432, 415.63 | 7, 707, 105.94 
Colembie........2...5....... 1. @ a hesheswaddaasel 1 x - 
ERM RTI 11. 
@ Jaetaarasia Res 411. 76 
vo 73, 250. 00 108, 250. 
@ ARE 8s 1, 161.00 
3) 13, 400. 00 38, 435. 
VII wD TERT sa acees 601. 31 
(2 1, 680. 00 1, 965. 00 
SRS ERne | ceterENn 88, 330. 00 152, 580. 97 
Dt nearer © ae | Semen 4.00 
OO: Ge. ce 20. 00 
2) 2.00 5.00 
v @| S| ie 
VII %} RE sini 1, 211. 24 
. | Se WeEmeeR oes) MIR SE Si 3, 334. 00 9, 875. 86 
Cis cetsaceidnnensanidbiee i. 8 29. 00 a S 
ee ne as 17. 
2) 3, 198. 00 5, 167.00 
‘— ime 
@ aa lta 2, 000. 00 
| 2 | MRR ER AR 704. 28 
(2) 732. 00 751. 00 
SERRE Doe MEE, 3, 959. 00 13, 103. 78 

























































































































































































546 DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 
Value Value 
Country of destination Category 4 months end- Country of destination Category 4 months end- 
April 1940 ing April 30, April 1940 ing oy 30, 
1940 1 
= 4 Greece—Continued. Iv () $21. 00 $21.00 
38, 050.00 oN UE Beeches, Wee « 21. 00 91, 121. 00 
- Guatemala...........------- WF ONE Gee 159. 00 
2 Rs aon Pinan airenmcaaiiiogs” (actin |. NRK enim enw? 1, 284. 00 
VII a ARES. 194. 40 
Sf eric eigd |) Sep ARNT: 3, 064. 00 
13.00 aR ane ane e! Rrea ECNA Holeitie 4,701. 40 
506. 00 
500. 00 on A eee mete IV ay . 30 253. 30 
618. 80 (2 15. 00 15. 00 
wid , Se ee 7, 000. 00 
1, 637. 80 Vir (1) 24.30 24. 30 
125. 00 Se eRe UTR 292. 60 7, 292. 60 
201.00 
123.00 I aiccccedssicsadd I (4) . 326. 00 
9, 205. 00 IV @) 317.00 388. 00 
900. 00 2) 858. 00 967. 00 
Bi esacewcssranenens 3, 170. 00 
10, 554. 00 
i ORE Ee eee 1, 378. 00 4, 851.00 
3, 310. 00 
19. 46 ee I ED lL sdcncdscnmeney 2, 017. 75 
31.00 kee eee 1, 123. 10 
752. 31 IV (1) 1, 580. 00 7, 363. 00 
60. 00 (2) HINA 67.75 
Vv (2) 7, 500. 00 9, 462. 00 
4,172.77 OE EN Acca vcto pcos 40. 
52.00 Wa ce ees oa 9, 080. 00 20, 073. 60 
2. 
18, 200. 00 Mb, 208 1 gee fe SRC inne ers 1, 920. 00 
76.00 | A Reece 94. 
1, 750. 00 soy, iat Ree 7, 890. 00 
ON Sock. atcakccase 763. 00 
20, 105. 00 
MAN eee ge i i BE ee eae 10, 667. 00 
1, 985. 00 
3, 910, 386, 85 Reel Alo tease co I (1) 423.00 1, 087. 07 
951. 50 435.00 3,514.19 
22, 334. 25 IV a 269. 25 2, 958. 49 
460, 000. 00 (2) 248. 00 593. 00 
Vv @ me eres ee 20, 500. 00 
4, 395, 657. 60 2) 460. 00 1, 412. 00 
MN Ssecsees eg 1, 000. 00 
338. 00 VI (2) 702. 00 702. 00 
1, 020, 000. 00 
61, 568. 00 _ he SSMS eee: IRD ete 2, 537. 25 31, 716. 75 
2, 739, 615. 50 
71, 341, 757. 70 Neate: sibs he Lo ee III (2) 27, 165. 00 27, 165. 00 
16, 237. 80 as: 
30, 00 let ccc cccos axed Vv ie oh incesuoee oe 116, 823 00 
Me eee ee eae tN peice eee 3, 270. 
6, 000. 00 | bales caer 21, 221. 00 
7, 829, 041. 43 
64, 709, 210. 00 EOE EEEL: (SUED aes, SRNL RIE RE 141, 314. 60 
| ED (FE Nes PR 21,923, 550, 20 | 148, 361, 538, 43 SE RU In E WW WED ceased sence 13, 610. 00 
French Indochina. .........- : oa 78, 50 78. 50 PINS Sis. icine es sc) IV W Cap beara a aes 123, 00 
4 Fear CRONIES iin seo areas ise erate at), Sa DONTE Gt 27. 
Lge), REM 8, 836. 00 
_ | piesiesiganan st ll. 150. 50 
a 78. 50 3,976. 50 102.00 
Great Britainand Northern|I ( 3, 506, 25 139, 209, 18 145. 00 
Ireland. 169, 500. 00 169, 500, 00 500 
‘ 74, 000. 00 981, 876 00 : 
mw ay ‘i 00.06 ul, 71, 400 09 Leeward Islands............. VII (2) |---------------- 162. 45 
Iv iD ae tod ; isa ta SS TOTAL = 48. 00 187.00 
@ ams 810, 262.75 | 611, 384. 25 SI nrneensnoencnnensens 3 ( a Hg 
3 712, 842. 60 715, 621. 60 vV a i944. 00 4,082.00 
VIE (1) |------------200 3, 715. 00 v a 39, 540.00 | 241, 040. 00 
a) |---------------- 400, 060. 60 2 2, 499. 00 5, 437. 00 
TRE GONE ie LL, 156, 101. 60 | 14, 777, 638. 88 vr Bi...... ee ad 
Gt0000..n---nneenneenennnens I f votenconnenennes 180.90 baat 7,500.00 | __ 27,680.00 
aaa fasts 90, 900. 00 RB cissasoee onan ecureens st 56, 543. 50 203, 532. 85 
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Country of destination 





Value 


Value 








Country of destination 


April 1940 







































































































































































21.00 

368. 00 

056. 00 

591.00 

600. 00 

000. 00 

280. 00 

222.00 

151.00 

200. 00 

854. 00 

515. 00 

31, 890. 00 876, 837. 00 

400. 00 400. 00 
puasecenssncncss 3, 900. 00 
peer setesondesen 156. 00 
peieneneheehmnay 8. 20 
729. 60 1, 529. 60 

729. 60 5, 593. 80 
peepetundabeos sh 283. 00 
215. 00 7, 829. 00 

215. 00 8, 112. 00 

21.00 85.00 

363, 000. 00 393, 138. 50 

588. 00 4, 235. 00 
eeeweessasencace 50, 160, 00 
adoonuasessecsee 1, 000. 00 
1, 130. 50 1, 130, 50 

364, 739. 50 449, 749. 00 

















4 months end- 
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Value Value 
Country of destination Category 4 months end- Country of destination 4 months end- 
April 1940 ing April 30, April 1940 ing April 30, 
1940 1940 
Venezuela—C ontinued. VII (1) $1, 115. 40 $4, 133. 08 Belgium—Continued. $20, 745. 00 $20, 745. 00 
(2) 7, 350. 00 19, 277. 40 2, 950. 00 2, 950. 00 
54, 000. 00 119, 997. 00 
een ae amepapy ne, I wetae Nee 122, 074. 90 200, 737. 58 
, | Reece 135, 064. 00 201, 091. 79 
WAAR. oo oni deng os -o=0 V (2 5, 920. 00 5, 920. 00 
Dl hiccnncecoeeneawe 30, 780. 00 (ETE ee meme: ba | > pesbasnetea meee 48.00 
peracetic manila 16.00 
I oa erchedasoeseccns 5, 920. 00 36, 700. 00 4, 000. 00 4, 000. 00 
I na oe 40, 160, 290.90 | 209, 791, 480. 95 ion aun a tee 4, 000. 00 4, 064. 00 














During the month of April, 324 arms export 
licenses were issued, making a total of 1,313 such 
licenses issued during the current year. 


Arms EXporTED 


The table printed below indicates the char- 
acter, value, and countries of destination of the 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war ex- 
ported during the year 1940 up to and including 
the month of April under export licenses issued 
by the Secretary of State: 












































Value 
Country of destination Category 4nonthe end- 
April 1940 ing April 30, 
1940 

OR icc Giackcseicscuus I OE sc cadaobseawene $24. 00 
DF GUD ike seen ntceacece 435. 00 
MEL: ck scciedcxLahassdeekvikeddllnsaspeupusanbess 459. 00 
ESE Aaa eee I (2) $23, 150. 00 28, 150. 00 

(i eee eas 70. 
5 eee ees 2, 418. 00 
te: Reena 642. 00 
(2 1, 937. 00 2, 743. 00 
W  UEEe Bien cigeniennamin 23, 800. 00 
(2) 14, 544. 00 28, 289. 48 
hy RA eS 240, 416. 00 
VII (1) 10. 00 10.00 
ff ESBS ERS 7. 53 
ATR cee) Barre 39, 641. 00 321, 546. 01 
ROE, ie cncrtesrrse~stene 7: <2 176. 50 713. 25 
Ff ESR ooee eS 318. 00 
Ill oh} EPS eae 6, 948, 530. 00 
1 AE hi SESS. 32. 00 
8 RSD 2rd 469. 00 
, je EUR Sr lee 9, 968. 00 
(2) 62, 358. 00 191, 687. 00 
(3) 25, 500. 00 208, 746. 00 
RT ai aees. Keer ty 88, 034. 50 7, 360, 463. 25 
Belgian Congo..............- MODS -arnakepeuinvens 17, 29 
Oe ee idecetnccaticnies 1,87 
| RS et Ree SPR Re Ie: RS Re kao A 19. 16 
DR ciiccntcceonbeetonse OD Nidonssknterecnes 30. 79 
Ill ¢ 3 57, 300. 00 57, 300. 00 
IV ¢ 69. 00 69. 00 


Total...... ioanaaieeahin 


REE Ree yt I 






























































000. 
6, 283. 21 41, 527. 07 
17, 365. 65 » 729. 35 
410, 595. 22 2, 084, 071. 49 
Shiswessesnseacnn 386. 00 
SERIE ARC 1, 491. 00 
84. 00 1, 393. 00 
Malaccan outesen wet 3, 500. 00 
ee esoamnneaiih 34. 00 
Ss aati a i oii 22, 143. 00 
7.15 12, 607. 15 
91.15 41, 554. 15 
SP tats SE 1, 344. 00 
125, 608, 00 243, 533. 00 
epee Cp ETE 850. 00 
hee peel ea 23, 753. 00 
99, 536. 97 408, 186. 97 
9, 655. 00 9, 655. 00 
inn nadngunmeeas 129, 60 
ihsecbisbadwmen 5, 644. 00 
Ee 110, 000. 00 
140, 586. 00 252, 155. 00 
siineisbhokosecwene 221, 370. 00 
875, 385. 97 1, 276, 620. 57 
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Value Value 
Country of destination Category 4 months end- Country of destination Category 4 months end- 
April 1940 ing April 30, April 1940 ing April 30, 
1940 1940 
Colombia...-..--.-.------ | eee $55. 00 France—Continued. Vs) $814, 729.00 | $2, 700, 585. 00 
IV (1) $1, 042. 20 1, 629. 20 (3) 1, 900, 259. 00 5, 659, 684. 00 
2) 167. 76 1, 333. 76 
Vv BD Exes canckhacmaee 112, 600. 00 Ss ons has acneaeownn Raitewiae 12, 721, 667.00 | 43, 449, 023.00 
3) 161. 00 5, 839. 00 
3) 6, 230. 10, 230. 00 French Indochina--.-.......-. I / 1) ACERS Soe ite 51. 00 
WEE GOP [easeesccsntauons 601. 00 IV () 3, 836. 00 3, 836. 00 
| eae 285. 00 OP Bsbuicesceceaseace 11. 00 
NS cca ew Cac anseens 7, 600. 96 132, 572. 96 ) RE eee SO ee 3, 836. 00 3, 898. 00 
Costa Rica. -......-..----- ie. PRR 4.00 Great Britain and Northern| I (2) 45, 272. 00 45, 609. 50 
| a SERS 20. 00 Treland. | 2 See 24, 556. 00 
Me iiiadske de tase? 3.00 (4) 130, 556. 00 130, 953. 00 
Vv 3 32. 00 14, 707.00 2 SABRES 800. 90 
(3 4, 840. 00 8, 140. 00 Ill oh 2, 139, 000. 00 8, 348, 800. 00 
WE Ge 1, 851. 24 DS seca ene nieees 132. 00 
W. Gib 8, 000. 00 
EE Bisicwsdnscaccenathiccwganosa 4, 872. 00 24, 725. 24 63) 122, 017. 00 722, 456. 50 
(3 203, 913. 00 1, 577, 716. CO 
Ptuanskisewenssanes I (4) 196. 00 319. 00 VII (1) 1, 500. 00 3, 478. 00 
Im (i) 43, 350. 00 43, 350. 00 (2) 80, 000. 00 120, 000. 90 
IV (1) 17.50 
7, 997. 00 CG AOE, or eee 2, 722, 258.00 | 10, 982, 501. 90 
Vv 1, 700. 00 
6, 195. 00 150. 00 
12, 876. 00 50. 00 
904. 28 
740. 00 200. 00 
ls skighcnadasincwcalimenecees 49, 086. 00 74, 098. 78 = = 
12. 
a pe | gi | EE ee 6. 00 159. 00 
, See: RS eee 1, 500. 00 (2) 641.00 1, 280. 00 
(2) 687. 00 717. 00 VII (1) 194. 40 194. 40 
(3) 11, 750. 00 32, 750. 00 (2) 4.00 3, 064. 00 
VII (2) 17. 17. 50 
EASE Rey meee ee 839. 40 4, 746. 40 
ys ocisiidncckncnncndltchcimicas 12, 454. 50 34, 990. 50 
p ERC ys eater aererne Fe IV_ (i) 244. 80 244. 80 
Dominican Republic. - - .- (OP ecsvcssuntavace 506. 00 .) 3. | Seay 6.00 
, at. | a Pea 500. 00 
: 2 3 Re ee 618. 80 RR a a AS ETN 244. 80 250. 80 
Psd odesecakbnacw ci sisncwalibaihanebcbas cane 1, 624. 80 So iciiicendaousncadd Se Se 123. 00 
IV ()) 71.00 71, 00 
. 00 (2) 23. 00 109. 00 
183. 00 vq 50, 000. 00 100, 000. 00 
191.00 (2) 3, 145. 00 3, 145. 00 
6, — 00 . A. SE Rae 260. 00 
1 SAE enEs sme EO 53, 239. 00 103, 708. 00 
7, 983. 00 
TI  osiictsn dace eed as) 2 nee 5, 783. 00 
2, 680. 00 
2, 519. 00 Ms ieosnakedeioiabees IV (1) 1, 920. 00 1, 920. 00 
2. 80 (2) 83. 00 83. 
60. 00 
2 | CR SSeS! Minh ee 2, 003. 00 2, 003. 00 
6, 811.80 
WG Fo iicednaccaecsuayiis I 1) 96. 00 944. 53 
52.00 i 1, 122. 00 4, 763. 56 
149. 00 IV (1 288. 00 2, 483. 
18, 200. 00 i 221. 00 789. 31 
. , ce, |) PRENSA 20, 500. 00 
1, 750. 00 3 30. 00 952. 
Gi Mirtnddenssuumcone 1, 000, 00 
20, 227.00 
CERES! I See eee 1, 757. 00 31, 432. 64 
164, 650. 00 
'5, 00 AAS ne eee eee ae ee Ill § 289, 568. 00 289, 568. 
.00 Iv (1) 94. 94. 37 
‘ be (2) 25. 85 25. 85 
+4 each oa ek ou teetoes 289, 688, 22 289, 688. 22 
a. NE ei sicelsckaecunebous ae) yA SS 116, 823. 00 
SR in se desconsecumxace Oe? CE ieitiwarennne 346. 00 
00 WE Etikectantauedaus 27. 50 
. 00 
4 Si dithaig wiiicaehcipnks nde deacon bates tonmiecionncdes 373. 50 
00 ON aos a oe V2) 2, 492. 00 | 4, 143. 00 
. 00 





157, 375. 00 
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Value Value 
Country of destination Category 4 months end- Country of destination Category 4 months end- 
April 1940 ing April 30, April 1940 ing April 30, 
1940 1940 
DINE. gs cei cciitsccnenee I OY aE eee $251. 45 Peru mee asieil $85.00 
Ly eae 289. = poy = 
| ERENCES. Se ferk mwas i Ne ANS, 540. 78 50, 568.00 
1,000.00 
ID inonccnistincctnte enim ) ee, Mes 56. 00 1, 131.00 
(5) $112. 50 112. 50 
IV (1) 1, 944. 00 3, 424. 00 i cnsadesnenewan 100, 940.00 
. 2 42, 790. 00 217, 140. 00 
(2) 65. 00 2, 353. 00 TN ic cdevsnccacanes 51,80 
(3) 800. 00 5, 280. 00 44.00 
VI (2) 112. 50 112. 50 80.00 
VII (1) 668. 50 11, 211. 75 4, 663. 00 
(2) 750. 00 18, 569. 00 300. 00 
OPRAH atta SER rs. - 47, 242. 50 258, 258. 75 é 
IR. vncineonuuiecrest 5, 563. 56 
BINNS. ocscicdc cw sacese I SRS ee ne 15, 972. 00 
TD Aci cunueenupancia 47. ik chicecwenvesivews ae. es 600, 00 
hy Seeing, 155. 00 
et RT 9, 674. 00 Southern Rhodesia. ........- I 1} ORR AIAR, 180.00 
V2) 6, 257. 00 163, 472. 50 2 ERIE, 227. 50 
(3) 50, 858. 00 187, 137. 50 eee sc cawaeee 71.00 
OF Ee Bicietukcnscusentes 82.00 
IE chs cnuioenihn eaneneanues 57, 115. 00 376, 458. 50 (\ S) Sooper aieie 60. 52 
Netherlands Indies. -......-- I | SRR eee 1, 868. 00 I ccs ksi whines As ce ohne can eae 621.02 
(4) 41.00 722.77 
OU Nidlinctemabatantid 281, 075. 00 Straits Settlements--_....... I GS cencvkpcredauios 9.12 
GEE SRR RD Pet 488, 658, 00 
Iv () 12, 457. 00 23, 863. 40 IE ic iknrntiiricdainedecedis aD Uivebinksvesonsen 1.64 
@ 121.00 562. 17 BY, EUR cacascescadenae 2.47 
va 129, 727.00 129, 727. 00 WEE AA Eo hewsurensncesens 193. 80 
(2) 63, 769. 00 100, 831. 00 
(3) 105, 578. 00 111, 824. 00 ALE Sten oomnne= ect ety: (EAS Nace NE 197. 91 
stmaleand mr m — Sweden I (Q) 100, 000. 00 
- RPP TS Oe aaeee at et Soe eh tare oy on 0 SRR Ge 1, gl 985-00 
New Caledonia..........--.- Sek 203. 00 V Io i cinioniimeanaill "05: 900.00 
Newfoundland --..........-- I (1) 22. 50 ah «oO ee sok 
(4 OND i aco ou arse ducoceina eat cc seed abel 1, 852, 057. 95 
TI viiicnavexcisiasdnnt Ii 17. 65 
IV 10 43133 
Vv 5, 300.00 
2, 637. 00 
193, 120. 00 
WN. cvicenncuwivarclcheecaens 3, 448. 53 211, 508. 11 
Se ee een ae eS ee ee 18.00 
Vv Sie ee ee 3, 094. 00 
3 1, 500. 00 6, 000. 00 
ba SS 1, 500, 00 9, 112.00 
FE cccccenatccaceseons I @ Se I SPS 148, 135. 00 
5 ere 158, 750. 00 
Ill (1) 6, 900. 00 1, 191, 084. 00 
2 8, 250. 00 17, 070. 00 
DY te dn dvepemeseneses 14, 236. 00 
eT i apie acne? 1, 306. 
Vv 3 46, 955. 102, 171. 10 
(3) 29, 310. 00 70, 344. 
TE ibis cnscacncenienbebamieaiibiesel 91, 415, 00 1, 703, 096. 30 
Union of South Africa.....-.. I OE SR See 61, 10 
lll ee eenners 173 600. 00 
RES Ree , 600, 
IV 1 88. 20 a 4 
Vv (epee: 253. 00 2, 103. 00 
| Se 3, 422. 96 
i SERA eee. 6, 000. 00 
VII nb apiapekengedl 156, 00 
tet occ acones ies 40, 064, 00 
CR eR tee ry oon. 68 NID is ivpictenpicns sancti 341.20 | 226, 879, 14 
Iv ¢ 2, 922. 00 5, 034. 00 Union of Soviet Socialist Re- | V (8) |....------------ 120, 512, 00 
acaisinnnsvsccnpadeiionminton 8, 205. 00 5, 317.09 publics, 
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Value 





Country of destination months end- 


Category 4 
ing April 30, 
1940 


April 1940 





i Aa OMENS wiectoe I (4 $192, 00 $231. 00 
setae } 744. 00 1, 177. 00 
1, 898. 00 2; 141.00 





2, 834. 00 


3, 549. 00 








112, 816. 50 
63, 000. 00 
23, 315. 00 
31, 080. 00 

117, 395. 00 


Grand total. -.......-.|-------.-- 17, 570, 213.97 | 78, 732, 177. 64 


























Arms Import Licenses IssvED 


The table printed below indicates the char- 
acter, value, and countries of origin of the arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war licensed 
for import by the Secretary of State during the 
month of April 1940: 











Country of origin Category Value Total 
NE iia ein cinta V2) $10. 00 $10. 00 
ae _ Rscepnassouneaertar Vv 3 = ° 500. 00 

ERNE nee eee 75. 

VII h 3, 525. 00 } 4, 100. 36 

Great Britain._............-- (2) 4, 650. 00 
(4) 41.00 8, 165. 00 

V2) 3, 474. 00 
ESE Vi (2) 550. 00 550. 00 
Union of South Africa... ..-- Vv (2) 3, 840. 00 3, 840. 00 
aaa eS eR oo ee cicie scaaradeeceanos 17, 165. 36 














During the month of March, 16 arms import 
licenses were issued, making a total of 67 such 
licenses issued during the current year. 


CarrcoriEs or Arms, AMMUNITION, AND 
IMPLEMENTS OF WAR 


The categories of arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war in the appropriate column of 
the tables printed above are the categories into 
which those articles were divided in the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of May 1, 1937, enumerat- 
ing the articles which would be considered as 
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arms, ammunition, and implements of war for 
the purposes of section 5 of the joint resolution 
of May 1, 1937 [see pages 119-120 of the Bulle- 
tin of January 27, 1940 (Vol. II, No. 31)]. 


Specrau Sratistics In Recarp To Arms Exports 
To CuBA 


In compliance with article II of the conven- 
tion between the United States and Cuba to 
suppress smuggling, signed at Habana, March 
11, 1926, which reads in part as follows: 


“The High Contracting Parties agree that 
clearance of shipments of merchandise by water, 
air, or land, from any of the ports of either 
country to a port of entry of the other country, 
shall be denied when such shipment comprises 
articles the importation of which is prohibited 
or restricted in the country to which such ship- 
ment is destined, unless in this last case there 
has been a compliance with the requisites de- 
manded by the laws of both countries.” 


and in compliance with the laws of Cuba which 
restrict the importation of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war of all kinds by requiring 
an import permit for each shipment, export 
licenses for shipments of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war to Cuba are required 
for the articles enumerated below in addition 
to the articles enumerated in the President’s 
proclamation of May 1, 1937: 


(1) Arms and small arms using ammunition 
of caliber .22 or less, other than those classed 
as toys. 

(2) Spare parts of arms and small arms of 
all kinds and calibers, other than those classed 
as toys, and of guns and machine guns. 

(3) Ammunition for the arms and small arms 
under (1) above. 

(4) Sabers, swords, and military machetes 
with cross-guard hilts. 

( ne yh as follows: explosive powders 
of all kinds for all purposes; nitrocellulose hav- 
ing a nitrogen content of 12 yeraer or less; 
diphenylamine; dynamite of all kinds; nitro- 
glycerine; alkaline nitrates (ammonium, potas- 
sium, and sodium nitrate); nitric acid; nitro- 
benzene (essence or oil of mirbane) ; sulphur; 
sulphuric acid ; chlorate of potash ; and acetones. 

(6) Tear gas (C,H,COCH,Cl) and other 
similar nontoxic gases and apparatus designed 
for the storage or projection of such gases. 
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The table printed below indicates, in respect 
to licenses authorizing the exportation to Cuba 
of the articles and commodities listed in the 
preceding paragraph, issued by the Secretary of 
State during April 1940, the number of licenses 
and the value of the articles and commodities 
described in the licenses: 








Number of licenses Section Value Total 
eae pan haem “ee 
(3)................] 8,618.00 |f $2% 693. 58 
| ROE ROR 18, 481. 68 














The table printed below indicates the value 
of the articles and commodities listed above ex- 
ported to Cuba during April 1940 under licenses 
issued by the Secretary of State: 








Section Value Total 
Sr mos irene ae a8 | 
| roa NAY ct RESINS 10, 096. 00 | $37, 368. 70 
Dcadiinseuaanadcscchnmennounnnetnenenmnidtine 24, 119. 70 |j 











Tin-PuatTe Scrap 


The table printed below indicates the number 
of licenses issued during the year 1940, up to 
and including the month of April, authorizing 
the export of tin-plate scrap under the provi- 
sions of the act approved February 15, 1936, 
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and the regulations issued pursuant thereto, to- 
gether with the number of tons authorized to 
be exported and the value thereof: 











4 months ending 
April 1940 April 30, 1940 
Country of destination 
Quantity Quantity 
in long |Total value} in long |Total value 
tons tons 
PER ivicciacincenstince 160 | $2,960.00 2,589 | $49, 853. 38 

















During the month of April, 4 tin-plate scrap 
licenses were issued, making a total of 40 such 
licenses issued during the current year. 


Hewtium 


The table printed below gives the essential 
information in regard to the licenses issued dur- 
ing the month of April 1940, authorizing the 
exportation of helium gas under the provisions 
of the act approved on September 1, 1937, and 
the regulations issued pursuant thereto: 











Purchaser in for-| Country of Quantity Total 
Applicant for license | “Gign country | destination | 2 —_ value 
The Ohio Chemical | College of | France.....- 2 $6. 38 
& . Co. France. 
The Linde Air Prod- | “The Lux So-| Uruguay..--| 0.0706 | 13.50 
ucts Co. lar” Amalfi & 
Cia., Ltda. 

















PERSONNEL CHANGES 


[Released to the press May 18] 
Changes in the Foreign Service since May 4, 
1940: 


Monnett B. Davis, of Boulder, Colo., consul 
general at Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been 
designated first secretary of embassy at Buenos 
Aires and will serve in dual capacity. 


Christian M. Ravndal, of Decorah, Iowa, con- 
sul at Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been desig- 
nated second secretary of embassy at Buenos 
Aires and will serve in dual capacity. 

William Barnes, of Belmont, Mass., vice con- 
sul at Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been desig- 
nated third secretary of embassy at Buenos 
Aires and will serve in dual capacity. 
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Harrison Lewis, of Beverley Hills, Calif., 
vice consul at Calcutta, India, has been assigned 
for duty in the Department of State. 

Howard Bucknell, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., first 
secretary of embassy at Madrid, Spain, has been 
assigned as consul general at Madrid and will 
serve in dual capacity. 

John H. Morgan, of Watertown, Mass., sec- 
ond secretary of embassy at Madrid, Spain, has 
been assigned as consul at Madrid and will serve 
in dual capacity, 

Earl T. Crain, of Huntsville, Ill., third secre- 
tary of embassy at Madrid, Spain, has been 
assigned as vice consul at Madrid and will serve 
in dual capacity. 

Robert F. Fernald, of Ellsworth, Maine, con- 
sul at Madrid, Spain, has been designated sec- 
ond secretary of embassy at Madrid and will 
serve in dual capacity. 

Montgomery H. Colladay, of Hartford, Conn., 
third secretary of legation and consul at Tallinn, 
Estonia, has been designated second secretary 
of legation at Tallinn and will continue to serve 
in dual capacity. 

William E. Scotten, of Pasadena, Calif., third 
secretary of legation and consul at Bucharest, 
Rumania, has been designated second secretary 
of legation at Bucharest and will continue to 
serve in dual capacity. 

George F. Kennan, of Milwaukee, Wis., sec- 
ond secretary of embassy at Berlin, Germany, 
has been designated first secretary of embassy 
at Berlin, 

Robert Lacy Smyth, of Berkeley, Calif., sec- 
ond secretary of embassy at Peiping, China, has 
been designated first secretary of embassy at 
Peiping. 

Angus I. Ward, of Chassell, Mich., second 
secretary of embassy and consul at Moscow, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, has been 
designated first secretary of embassy at Moscow 
and will continue to serve in dual capacity. 

William S. Farrell, of Miller Place, Long 
Island, N. Y., third secretary of legation and 
consul at Baghdad, Iraq, has been designated 
second secretary of legation at Baghdad and 
will continue to serve in dual capacity. 
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James H. Wright, of Chillicothe, Mo., third 
secretary of embassy and consul at Bogota, Co- 
lombia, has been designated second secretary of 
embassy at Bogota and will continue to serve 
in dual capacity. 

James K. Penfield, of San Francisco, Calif., 
now serving in the Department of State, has 
been assigned as consul at Godthaab, Greenland, 
where an American consulate will be established. 

George Lybrook West, Jr., of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., now serving in the Department of 
State, has been assigned as vice consul at 
Godthaab, Greenland. 

Glion Curtis, Jr., of Webster Groves, Mo., 
vice consul at Wellington, New Zealand, has 
been designated third secretary of legation and 
vice consul at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and will 
serve in dual capacity. 

David K. Newman, of St. Louis, Mo., clerk 
at Léopoldville, Belgian Congo, has been ap- 
pointed vice consul at Léopoldville. 


Legislation 


An Act Making appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Commerce, and Justice, and for The Judiciary, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and for other 
purposes. (Public, No. 508, 76th Cong., 3d_ sess.) 
35 pp. 


Three Supplemental Estimates of Appropriations for 
the Department of State; Fiscal Years 1940 and 1941: 
Communication from the President of the United States 
transmitting three supplemental estimates of appro- 
priations for the Department of State, for the fiscal 
years 1940 and 1941, amounting to $28,500, and five 
drafts of proposed provisions pertaining to existing 
appropriations for that department. (H. Doc. 731, 
76th Cong., 3d sess.) 4 pp. 5¢. 


Draft of Proposed Provision, Contingent Expenses, 
Foreign Service, Department of State, 1940 and 1941: 
Communication from the President of the United 
States transmitting a draft of a proposed provision 
pertaining to the appropriations “Contingent expenses, 
Foreign Service,” Department of State, for the fiscal 
years 1940 and 1941. (H. Doc. 745, 76th Cong., 3d 
sess.) 2pp. 5¢. 
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Compiled by the Treaty Division 


ARBITRATION AND JUDICIAL 
SETTLEMENT 


Permanent Court of Arbitration 


The Netherlands 

By a communication dated April 22, 1940, the 
Secretary General of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration informed the Secretary of State 
that Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands 
has renewed the mandate of Mr. A. Anema as 
a member of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration. 


Switzerland 

By a communication dated April 15, 1940, the 
Secretary General of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration informed the Secretary of State 
that the Swiss Federal Council has appointed 
Mr. Robert Haab, Doctor of Laws, professor of 
civil law and commercial law in the University 
of Basel, as a member of the Permanent Court 


of Arbitration, to take the place of Mr. Walter’ 


Burckhardt, deceased. 


Permanent Court of International Justice 


New Zealand 

There is quoted below the text of a circular 
letter from the League of Nations dated April 
24, 1940, regarding the termination of the ac- 
ceptance of the Optional Clause of the Statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice by New Zealand and the acceptance thereof 
on new conditions: 


“T have the honour to inform you that the 
High Commissioner for New Zealand in Lon- 
don, by a communication dated March 30th, 
1940, has notified me of the termination by the 
New Zealand Government of their acceptance 
of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice (Article 36, 
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paragraph 2, of the Statute of the Court), 
which was effected by a Declaration made in 
September 1929 and ratified by an instrument 
deposited with the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations on March 29th, 1930, subject to the 
exceptions and conditions contained in the said 
Declaration, for a period of ten years from the 
date of ratification, and thereafter until notice 
was given to terminate the acceptance (see C. L. 
252.1929.V. of October 5th, 1929, and C. L. 55. 
1930.V. of April 8th, 1930). 

“By a further communication dated April 1st, 
1940, the High Commissioner for New Zealand 
in London notified me of the acceptance of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Court by His 
Majesty’s Government in New Zealand, for a fur- 
ther period. This communication reads as 
follows: 


“‘T refer to my letter of the 30th March 
notifying ou of the termination by His 
Majesty’s Gonmumae in New Zealand of their 
acceptance of the jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in conformity 
with paragraph 2 of Article 36 of the Statute 
of the Court. 

“‘T have now the honour to inform you that 
the New Zealand Government have been con- 
sidering the conditions under which they would 
be prepared to accept the Optional Clause for 
a further period, and, in accordance with the 
directions I have received, I hereby, on behalf 
of His Majesty’s Government in the Dominion 
of New Zealand, accept as compulsory ¢pso 
facto and without special convention, on con- 
dition of reciprocity, the jurisdiction of the 
Court, in conformity with paragraph 2 of Ar- 
ticle 36 of the Statute of the Court, for a period 
of five years from to-day’s date and thereafter 
until such time as notice may be given to termi- 
nate the acceptance, over all disputes arising 
after the 29th March, 1930, with regard to situ- 
ae or facts subsequent to the said date, other 
than :— 

“Disputes in regard to which the parties to 
the dispute have agreed or shall agree to have 
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recourse to some other method of peaceful 
settlement ; 

“Disputes with the Government of any other 
Member of the League which is a member of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, all of 
which disputes shall be settled in such manner 
as the parties have agreed or shall agree ; 

“Disputes with regard to questions which by 
international law fall exclusively within the 
jurisdiction of New Zealand; and 

“ ‘Disputes arising out of events occurring at 
a time when His Majesty’s Government in New 
Zealand were involved in hostilities. 

“tAnd subject to the condition that His 
Majesty’s Government in the Dominion of New 
Zealand reserve the right to require that pro- 
ceedings in the Court shall be suspended in 
respect of any dispute which has been submitted 
to and is under consideration by the Council of 
the League of Nations, provided that notice to 
suspend is given after the dispute has been sub- 
mitted to the Council and is given within ten 
days of the notification of the initiation of the 
proceedings in the Court, and provided also that 
such suspension shall be limited to a period of 
twelve months or such longer period as may be 
agreed by the parties to the ee or deter- 
mined by a decision of all the Members of the 
Council other than the parties to the dispute.’ ” 


EDUCATION 


Procés-Verbal Concerning the Application 
of Articles IV, V, VI, VII, IX, XII, and 
XIII of the Convention of October 11, 
1933, for Facilitating the International 
Circulation of Films of an Educational 
Character 


Burma 

According to a circular letter from the League 
of Nations dated April 19, 1940, the British 
Government notified to the Secretary General, 
in accordance with the provisions of article IV, 
paragraph 2 of the Procés-Verbal of Septem- 
ber 12, 1938, Concerning the Application of 
Articles IV, V, VI, VII, [X, XII, and XIIT of 
the Convention of October 11, 1933, for Facili- 
tating the International Circulation of Films of 
an Educational Character, of its desire that the 
procés-verbal should apply to British Burma. 
The notification was received by the Secretariat 
of the League on April 2, 1940. 
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Iraq 

According to a circular letter from the 
League of Nations dated April 17, 1940, the 
Procés-Verbal of September 12, 1938, Concern- 
ing the Application of Articles IV, V, VI, VII, 
IX, XII, and XIII of the Convention of Octo- 
ber 11, 1933, for Facilitating the International 
Circulation of Films of an Educational Char- 
acter was signed on behalf of Iraq on April 10, 
1940, 


Southern Rhodesia 

According to a circular letter from the 
League of Nations dated April 24, 1940, the 
British Government notified the Secretary Gen- 
eral, in accordance with the provisions of ar- 
ticle IV, paragraph 2 of the Procés-Verbal of 
September 12, 1938, concerning the application 
of Articles IV, V, VI, VII, IX, XII, and XIII 
of the Convention of October 11, 1933, for Facil- 
itating the International Circulation of Films 
of an Educational Character, of its desire that 
the procés-verbal should now apply to Southern 
Rhodesia. The notification was received by the 
Secretariat on April 15, 1940. 

According to the information of the Depart- 
ment the procés-verbal has been signed by the 
following countries: Australia, including 
Papua, Norfolk Island, New Guinea and 
Nauru; Brazil; Denmark; Egypt; Great Brit- 
ain; Greece; India; Iraq; Ireland; Latvia; 
Monaco; Norway; Poland; Sweden; Switzer- 
land; and the Union of South Africa. 


Convention for Facilitating the Interna- 
tional Circulation of Films of an Educa- 
tional Character 


France 

According to a circular letter from the 
League of Nations dated April 24, 1940, the in- 
strument of ratification by France of the Con- 
vention for Facilitating the International Cir- 
culation of Films of an Educational Character, 
signed at Geneva on October 11, 1933, was de- 
posited with the Secretariat on April 12, 1940. 
The ratification was made subject to a reserva- 
tion which reads in translation as follows: 
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“The French Government declares that in 
accepting this convention, it reserves the right 
provided in article LX, and assumes no obliga- 
tion as regards its colonies or protectorates or 
the territories placed under its mandate.” 


SLAVERY 


International Slavery Convention (Treaty 
Series No. 778) 


Burma 

There is quoted below the text of a circular 
letter from the League of Nations dated April 
24, 1940, regarding the application to Burma 
of the International Slavery Convention signed 
at Geneva on September 25, 1926: 


“T have the honour to inform you that the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain, Ireland and 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Em- 
peror of India, has notified me as follows: 


“‘As Burma was separated from India on 
April 1st, 1937, and now possesses the status 
of a British overseas territory, the Slavery Con- 
vention concluded at Geneva on September 
25th, 1926, is to be regarded, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 9, and by virtue of the 
signature and ratification of the Convention in 
respect of the British Empire, as having applied 
from April 1st, 1937, to Burma.’ 


“This notification is made subject to the fol- 
lowing reservation, which corresponds to that 
portion of the reservation made on behalf of 
India at the date of signature which was still 
in force at the date of separation: 


“The Convention is not binding upon Burma 
in respect of Article 3 in so far as that Article 
may require her to enter into any Convention 
whereby vessels by reason of the fact that they 
are owned, fitted out or commanded by Bur- 
mans, or of the fact that one half of the crew 
is Burman, are classified as native vessels or are 
denied any privilege, right or immunity en- 
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joyed by similar vessels of other States signato- 
ries of the Covenant or are made subject to any 
liability or disability to which similar ships of 
these other States are not subject.’ 


“This notification was received by the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations on April 15th, 
1940.” 


According to the records of the Department 
the following countries have ratified or adhered 
to the convention: United States of America, 
Afghanistan, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Haiti, 
Hungary, India, Iraq, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Latvia, Liberia, Mexico, Monaco, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Po- 
land, Portugal, Rumania, Spain (including the 
Spanish colonies, but not the Spanish pro- 
tectorate in Morocco), the Sudan, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Syria and the Lebanon, Turkey, 
Union of South Africa, and Yugoslavia. 


Publications 
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Report of the Delegate of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics, Held at Panam&i September 23- 
October 3, 1939. Conference Series 44. Publication 
1451. vi, 81 pp. 15¢ (paper). 

Publications of the Department of State (a list cumu- 
lative from October 1, 1929). April 1, 1940. Publica- 
tion 1452. 22 pp. Free. 


Diplomatic List, May 1940. Publication 1458. ii, 
90 pp. Subscription, $1 a year; single copy, 10¢. 
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Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States 
for the Calendar Year 1938, (Department of Com- 
merce: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.) 
983 pp. $2.25 (cloth). 
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